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Chapter 4- Seotion 3 here at an 

Manufactured cloth .as almost unattalnahla 

early da, and th. settlers had to depend upon themselves for 
aterlals .1th »hlch they could he comfortably clothe 

The dress of the pfoneer men constated of a fur cap 

. , .. _ ohirt The favorite material 

a fringed hunting shir 

moccasins, pants and a f g prepared 

Of a hunters pr rangers suit ess deer shin, 

1c stand the rough usage to ahlch It .as subjected, and many am- 
Uies from the oldest to the youngest sere thus clad. a sul 
of It sculd last a long time and the styles did not change then as 
no.. Orest skill .as attained in making the deer skin soft and 
pliable as fine cloth. Nearly all the cloth .orn in the families 
of the early settlers .as made at home by the .Ives and daughters. 

A neat fitting deer skin or homespun dress and close fitting moo- 


f 


casins made a pretty costume. 

The wool mas sheared generally by the boys and girls, 
and carded spun, dyed and woven at home# The cutting out and the 
sewing were done on the family hearth; stout heavy jeans for the 
-on and a lighter artiole of linsey for the women. Both had cotton 
aarp. Eaoh family knit their stooklngs and socks of yarn. Every 
fenele praotload the art. All wool blankets were made in quantities 
and of superior quality. The little spinning wheel produced the 
thread for sawing and weaving linen. Stout "tow-linen” was woven 
COT •tot*** quantitlaa of toweling and sheeting wore made also. 
Tt»ara era «*ny besutirul oovarlata or Intricate doal 6 n made oy the 
pioneer •< »o, in the oounty that have been handed down tnrough the 
generations. 
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Chapter 4—Sec. _3_ 

The early pioneers were essentially self-sustaining, but 
the climate was such that the killing frosts early and late made 
the working of land a precarious source of subsistence until a 
comparatively recent period in the history of our county. As 
late as 1810, the faot that corn would ripen at Marlin's Bottom 
enough to be fit for meal was nearly a year's wonder. Gardens 
for onions, cucumbers, parsnips, pumpkins and turnips; patches 
for buckwheat, corn, beans and potatoes, for many years comprised 
most of the pioneers farming enterprise in the way of supplementing 
their supply of game and fish. The implements used for clearing 
and cultivating these gardens were of home manufacture and for the 
most part rather rudely constructed. 

The people were very frequently molested when at work by t 
the Indians. On this account the men would carry their guns with 
them and have them always within ready reach. 

It ... scarcely possible to Heap a work horse because or 
the raiding Indians, so most of the labor or farming had to be 
done with hoes. 


b ° rSe3 aM 0xen 00uld »• kept and used, plo.s 
” • **“*• rlrst »«. -4. entirely or seasoned 

bnrdecod. n improvement .as med. by attaching an Iron plate 
to it. i lb.l»« teem. To smooth snd pulv.rl,. tho earth ror 
planting, tb. puc. or the h.rro. auppU.d by . crabappl. tr.e 
or . »>•» '-•»« buah, praeead do.n by heavy pi. 0 ., or , ooi 
on a, a,tbaa or atrip. or w ., erb „ rk- . 


nr.t barro.. tb.t eupereeded 


lb. crab and bl.csthorn, bad 
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teeth being made of seasoned hick- 


frames shaped like a big A, the 

ory dr white oak* 

The first scythes that were used to cut the meadows 

.ere hand-made by xhe neighborhood blacksmith, and were hammered 
out instead of whetted to put them in cutting order. 

For handling hay or grain, forks were used made of 
bifurcated saplings of maple or dogwood, carefully peeled and 
well-seasoned. 

When the pioneer came to need more land than mere 
patches, he would chop three or four acres of trees and then 
a log rolling was in order. By invitation the neighbors 
for miles would meet with their teams of horses or oxen and 

assist in putting up logheaps for burning. When this was 

- ’4 

done, a feast was enjoyed and all wou}.d return home. 

T It was an essential matter that about everything need- 

§ 

ed for use arounnd the home be home-made or at least made some¬ 
where in the immediate neighborhood. The pioneer wives and 
daughters were exceedingly skilllpl with their hands. Nearly 
every household that made any pretense of thrift had a -Loom, 
spinning wheels, little and big, a flax breaker, sheep shears, 
wool oerds, and everything needed to change wool and rlax into 
clothing and blankets. 

Sheep were raised on the Terms and were easily sneered 
by the girls end boys. The wives and daughters would scour, 
oerd, spin, weave enu knit tue floooea into olothing. 

Tbs riex was grown In tho flax potoh, usually a ohoioe 
bit of ground. »nen rips, the flux was pulled by hand, sproad 


in layers, there it lay upon the ground until dry. After the 
riux nad gone through all the processes tne finer fiber was 
spun into finer rabrics and the coarse ilber spun into coarse 

fabrics. 


The growing oi wheat in Pooaaontas County in quantity 
surfioient ror self-support was not thought of in ea xlj tiues. 
Ploughed in with me bun oongue or shovel plow, crushed over 
by a crab bush or tuorn sapling, and in many instances laooi- 
iously dug in »lt u a hoe, it was a praoarlous orop, owing to 
freezing out, blight or rust. The harvests were gathered with 
a sickle. The value of one bushel of wheat was equivalent to 

““ ° f C ° In 8114 eI0han 8es were cade in that ratio. 

At first the horse tramping out was the 

^ the naQ ner in which 

-~e wheat was threshed. v.iiarp the « 

-^ 6 cro P s were comparatively 

— ~.::Sn~ - -—— 

— - ~ - ^d lead “ * 

“° r “ a *°“ ld hUU - titty bushels of grai! .T 

Aft,r tre " P1 ” g • *>“• «. borses would leave thaT 

th0 8t raw would be shaken floor and rest 

— .ould b. resumed ^ h. ~ " 

- ■—u„g r au ° ut - 

"* ‘° *'‘ 0 ’* ,rUl * “■> «>•» , ln4 weVb^oT H9th0a 

onarr away, and ,b.„ „ «“ t0 blow the 

M»eb a., abakeo by b.„ 4 , „„„ ** °""' i by “ °°* r “« ’lave, t-. ' 

• ad be NIM off | D bandrm,. ... " ? l ° th * to P 

»»« “•“*>»» worked by ' ' '' on the "wlnnoe- 

.h~t free . .- . ' 1,0 "bile 


■ • i from » HmUoi cmwkwt. 


", 1 ■ M1 « • ‘b.rd would cnaic. 
'■"lly the "winnowing sheet- 



gave way to the windmill or wheat fan, when the farmers became so 
advanced in oiroumstanoes as to feel able to pay thirty or forty 
dollars for one. 


The first threshing machine or "chaff-piler" as it was 
called, was introduced about 1839 by Wm. Gibaon of Huntersville. 

It was operated by Jesse Whitmer and John Galford, late of Mill 
Point. It was a small affair, simply a threshing cylinder in a box, 
propelled by four horses. When in operation the wheat would fly 
high and low as if all in fun. An immense sheet was spread on 
the ground, and this was enclosed by a wall of strong tent about 
eight feet high, on three sides. A person with a rake removed 
the straw as it came out. He would have his face protected with 
heavy cloth, for the wheat grains would sting. After the "chaff 

piler” came^the separator, at first propelled by horses and then 
later by steam. 


-Tien It come to be possible to reise corn fit to eat m 
the limits of our oounty. Its preparation for the table was or 
,h. greatest Importance. One of the earliest contrivances was 
. tommy bloc*.. This was male from a large blech of some hard 
•col. holloaed out at on. end by burning. The top ... larso 

tut »t narroeed down in „ f unnol 3 bap. and held a paoh or more 
o, T.U. rounding corn for a family 0 f sight or t . a perso , )3 

“ *“ bU *‘ M ” *”<• >“« « th. night on Saturdays 

pounding, tn. gr.io ... run mrough . ^ #j> 

forated deer'* akin. The rin* ...... 

rin. gram ... u ..d for -johnny cat.- 
end for braad while the ooa r »e could either 

u ai tner be ropoundod or 

•otfted ae it mi for boainy. 



